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Professional registries open to graduates, attendants, and practical nurses 
(whose capability, personality, etc., have been investigated by registry). This 
as a means of making nurses feel that the whole nursing situation is "up to them," 
i. e., under their control. 

A study of the results of student government or class organization in schools 
where it has been tested under favorable conditions and the opinion of principals 
of nursing schools as to the ethical standards developed by these systems would 
be interesting. 

For students— more lectures and education on current topics, other lines of 
education, etc. Membership in and attendance on student volunteer organizations 
and conventions. Encourage visits to other nursing schools and combined activi- 
ties of schools. 

For graduates — greater interest in women's organizations, such as civic and 
city clubs, as well as nursing organizations. Encourage nurses in special lines 
of work to join other organizations in different fields of their type of work. For 
example, nurse teachers would probably benefit by joining the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Alumnae associations should be encouraged to a closer connection with their 
training schools in an endeavor to help the schools. They should also send more 
of the younger graduates to nurses' conventions. 

More education of Training School Committees with attendance of chairman 
of such committees at conventions if possible. 

When the educational problem has been solved by fewer and better schools, 
combined and central schools, combined preliminary courses, combined instructors, 
etc., the standard of professional ethics will adjust itself to a great extent.. 



PAID VISITING NURSE SERVICE 

By Annie M. Earley, R.N. 
Providence, R. I. 

IN THE early days of visiting nursing associations their work lay 
wholly among the poor, and the object and aim of organization 
was to furnish skilled nursing care in their own homes for those 
unable to pay for such service. Stress was laid upon the fact that 
this was a charitable work, and the nurses of those days were not 
allowed to receive payment from their patients. 

As time went on, however, there arose the problem of the families 
who needed and desired just the service that the visiting nurse was 
able to give, but who were unwilling to accept charity. To meet this 
situation a new policy was adopted and the work placed on a different 
basis. 

Patients able to pay wholly or in part for nursing service were 
expected to do so according to their ability. Patients too poor to pay 
anything were made to feel that the same service was extended to 
them in exactly the same spirit as before ; and that they would always 
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receive the same consideration. At that time the cost per visit was 
about fifty cents, and the sums collected by the nurses varied in 
amount from five cents to the full cost. At the present time, cost 
price is charged for regular visits if fully paid for, the amount usuallly 
ranging from fifty to eighty cents. 

Such a radical change of policy naturally meant some difficulty 
in reeducating the public, but once accomplished, placed the whole 
plan of visiting nursing work on a better and sounder footing. To 
pay even a small part of the cost of a visit brings a feeling of self- 
respect to the patient and places a higher value on the service received. 

Another need became apparent. There were many families 
unable to pay the salary of a private nurse, but who could afford a 
little more than up to that time they had been able to get from a 
visiting nurse. They could afford to pay for a nurse at a specified 
time instead of at the time she could best go; they could afford to 
pay for her services during the time of confinement ; and they could 
afford to have her relieve a private nurse or a tired member of the 
family for a definite period of time. 

To meet this demand there has been established in a number of 
places an hourly nursing service which furnishes all these things on 
a paying basis with no question of philanthropy. A visit on the 
hourly service usually costs about a dollar for the first hour with a 
reduction for all succeeding hours. This is slightly in advance of the 
actual cost of a visit ; and these charges make this service self-support- 
ing for the association and a very valuable assistance to many families. 

Nurses for operations and confinements are usually furnished 
for five dollars irrespective of the number of hours spent at the house. 
As many calls for this service come at night, arrangements must be 
made whereby a nurse can be furnished at any hour. In some cities 
the night calls are taken by the day staff either in rotation or accord- 
ing to district, and the time is made up to the nurse the next day. 
By another arrangement, one nurse spends the morning at work, is 
off duty in the afternoon, and on call for the evening and night. If 
called out at night she remains off duty the following day. 

When possible, the full time night nurse is generally considered 
the most satisfactory arrangement. During the day, calls for this 
service are answered promptly by arranging that a nurse keep in 
constant touch with the office. The work done under these conditions 
often presents striking contrasts. The nurse's first call may be upon 
the "well-to-do" patient who wishes a bath, a dressing, or a rubbing 
at a specified hour, but who does not need the constant care of a 
private nurse. Her next visit may take her to the bedside of a chronic 
patient whose family, struggling against the double burden of poverty 
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and illness, would be obliged to send him to the almshouse were it not 
for the daily care of the nurse. And a morning spent in giving 
obstetrical care to new mothers and bathing and dressing new babies 
may be followed by an afternoon of relieving a private nurse for her 
time off duty. 

While paid visiting nursing service can never take the place of 
the continuous service of the private nurse, it does meet a very definite 
demand ; and more and more are the people learning to turn to it for 
the comfort of skilled nursing care for short periods of time, especially 
during the trying times of confinement and operation. 



GOTAURA 



By Minnie M. Johnson, R.N. 
Harlan, Iowa 

GOTAURA, mud-hutted, mud-walled, is like many other villages 
in the great Empire of India. Notwithstanding the prevailing 
squalor there is always a tropical sky, tropical vegetation, and tropical 
sunsets which appeal to the aesthetic eye. Perhaps I shall be able to 
point out the things which appeal to the sympathetic heart as well. 

Between two lovely little lakes which lay outside the village in a 
space of about sixty feet in width under some splendid old tamarind 
trees we established our medical camp for a couple of weeks in order 
to help the people of Gotaura and surrounding villages. These two 
lakes are as essential to the life of the villagers and domestic animals 
as the city water works are to the inhabitant of our modern cities. In 
their waters the weekly wash of the entire village is done. The per- 
fectly well and the horribly afflicted bathe their bodies and cleanse 
their teeth. However lacking in their understanding of the rules of 
hygiene and sanitation, I must give the Indian credit for using a really 
sanitary tooth brush made of a small twig of the tamarind trees 
chewed into a brush effect, the beauty of which is that a new one is 
always available for the next cleansing. 

It is interesting to watch the stream of villagers going to and 
from the lakes on their various errands. The women, clad in their 
saris, carry all the water for use in the home in large earthen jars on 
their heads. How gracefully they walk! They have acquired the 
art of carrying large jars without even supporting them with their 
hands. While at the lake for water they often wash the sari (strip 
of cloth six or eight yards in length) they are wearing. They first 
wash one end of it, then by displacing the other end they put the wet 
end on again. If they are fortunate enough to possess a change the 



